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academic career was suddenly cut short by a summons to Avignon to
answer charges of heresy. While at Avignon he turned his attention to
the controversy on evangelical poverty; he escaped to the court of the
Emperor in 1328 and wrote the great series of treatises against the papal
power. The charges of heresy in 1324 had nothing to do with his later
anti-papal attitude, and probably arose out of his teaching at Oxford. He
went even farther than Duns in emphasising the gulf between philosophy
and theology, between reason and revelation, but he distrusted abstrac-
tions and brought philosophy down from its speculative heights to common
sense, direct observation, and induction. To him "everything that exists
by the mere fact of its existence is individual.1" Occam's influence lasted
long after his death in 1348, but he left no successors, and may indeed be
said to have given the death-blow to scholasticism.

The materials for the history of education among the Franciscans are
far less complete than among the Dominicans. It is probable that the
educational organisation of the former was less uniform, and that
considerable variety and latitude were allowed in the various provinces.
England, which produced more original thinkers and probably more men
of learning than any other province, had the most fully developed system
of schools,, and the credit for establishing this system on a wide and
lasting basis belongs above all to William of Nottingham, provincial
minister from 1240 to 1254. Later on we find an advanced school of
theology in each of the seven custodies into which the English province
was divided, and there is evidence of the existence of schools of arts and
philosophy.

The schools of the Mendicant Orders were intended mainly for the
training of their own members, but they were open to, and during the
thirteenth century frequented by, seculars. Thus Innocent IV granted
license for non-residence with the right to receive the full income of their
benefices to any clerks of the province of Lyons who studied theology in
the Dominican and Franciscan houses at Dijon. The University of Paris
in 1254 attributed the scarcity of theological students there to the fact
that theology was now being taught by the friars in every city, and
Roger Bacon bears testimony to the number and popularity of the new
schools. Friars were often chosen as lecturers in the schools of secular
cathedrals and in Benedictine monasteries; the Cistercians later protected
themselves against this tendency by prohibiting the appointment of
Mendicant Friars as lecturers in any of their stud/ia.

In the universities the friars came into contact and often into collision
with a strongly-organised corporation. At Paris the Chancellor of Notre-
Dame had the right of conferring the licentia docendi or degree of master.
But the masters had limited his powers by forming themselves into
ft union (society or university) and refusing to admit into it any person
of whom they disapproved. This union also enabled them to assert their
privileges and resist any encroachment whether by lay or ecclesiastical